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the War, or whether Egyptian assistance would not
become necessary to the success of military opera-
tions.

It is doubtful if this generous, but imprudent, offer
of Great Britain succeeded in attaching to her side
a single fresh adherent among Egyptians. Men of
that race are not impressed by a beau geste, and long
since had lost faith in British promises. Even the
Prime Minister, in acknowledging receipt of a copy of
General Maxwell's proclamation, made no comment
upon the assurance given that the Egyptian people
would not be called upon to take part in the hostilities,
although the British Diplomatic Agency in a covering
letter had emphasized the point.1 Rushdi Pasha was
too cautious to be betrayed into any expression of
approval or of thanks 2 until he saw whether effect
would be given to the promise. His discretion was
sound. The undertaking was broken almost at once.
Within a few days of the publication of the proclama-
tion, artillery of the Egyptian Army were on their way
to the Suez Canal to take part in the defence. Other
infringements, less legitimate, followed in course of
time. Among them may be cited the recall3 of the
Army Reserve to the colours, and the forced enrol-
ment of fellahin in the ranks of the Auxiliary Egyptian
Corps,4 There are apologists who assert that no more
was intended in the proclamation than a general
assurance that Egyptians would not be conscripted
actually to fight. It is true, with the exception of the
Army units which took part in the defence of the
Canal during 1914-15, that Egyptians were called
upon to serve only in Auxiliary Corps: but from the
point of view of bodily security, frequently in the
Palestine campaign there was not much to choose

1  Letter from British Agency : dated jth November 1914.

2  Reply from the Prime Minister : dated yth November 1914.

3  20th January 1916.                    4 During the winter of 1917-18.